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No. Names of Newspapers. Place of publication. oie te - Dates of revere eee ont examainen ae 
BENGALI. 
Monthly. 
1 |“ Bharat Shramjibi”’ ae oe | Baréhanagar si 4,000 : 
9 |“ Rajshahye Sambi” 1. ase | Rajshahye oy gee | ae 
Ds Gramvarté Praké shika ”’ i ... | Comercolly wt’ Ie 4 
4, ee ne ... | Bhowanipore sie janie : LP 
g i* id” nae ... | Calcutta a ace 
| Bi-monthly. | | | 
6 | “Culna Prakash” wt oo ee mee ee ee 
” |“ Hindu Laland” ss aee~Ss ave | NNawabgunge, Barrack-|_...... ; e 
pore. : 
g | “Sahayogi” 100 = eves | DAVAnipore, Calcutta| ...... : e 
Weekly. | E 
9 | “ Banga Hitaishi” 1 oe eee | Bhavanipore dea] enane ee. 
10 | “ Bharat Mihir”’ an eee wee | Mymensingh i 658 | 13th June 1878. i 
11 |“‘Bhérat Sanskarak” 0.0 we ave —" ve] seveee | 14th ditto. : re 
12 |‘ Bengal Advertiser”... ae a a oe | | a 
Re hue Bisheva i. bos ssi pee zee » Calcutta... veces 19th ditto. Ps 
14 | “ Burdwan Prachariké” ee ii | a 165 . = 
15 | “Burdwan Sangtvani” ins sn ei stein 18th ditto. 
16 |‘ Dacca Prakash” one che oe = 400 |16th ditto. 
17 | ‘Education Gazette” ...  ... — «. | Hooghly | 1,168 | 14th ditto. ¢ 
18 | “Gramvarta Prakéshika”’ . ae ... | Comercolly Sai 200 {19th ditto. Pr 
19 | “ Hindu Hitaishini” is cs ... | Dacca 300 | 15th ditto. ee 
20 | “* Hindu Ranjika” eee ... | Beauleah, Rajshahye... sone baa | lBhe. 7 ‘ 
21 |‘“Murshidabad Pratinidhi” ...  ... Berhampore oe ge | 
22 | “ Pratikér” we us ... | _ Ditto phe 235 114th ditto. uf 
23. | “ Rungpore Dik Prakish” oases wee | K&kini&, Rungpore ... 250 eee 
_ * Sadharani”’ ae a .. | Chinsurah so 516 | 16th ditto. ee. 
25 | “Sahachara” a me ... | Calcutta oe tau 17th ditto. 
26 | “Sambad Bhaskar”’ a ae ... | Ditto ie a. | ae 
27. |‘ Sulabha Samachfér” ... ...—... | _ Ditto | 6,500 | 15th ditto. a 
28 | “Soma Prakash” 6 ae eee | Bhawdnfpore a 700 |17%7th ditto. ns 
Bi-weekly. e jou 
29 | “ Banga Mitra” a oe ho eee: vee.| 4,000 ee 
30 | Samba d Prabhé tt Cal a 
“Sambad Prabhakar” _... ae ... | Calcutta ee 550 | 16th to 21st J 1878. 8 
81 |“ Sambéd Pimachandrodaya” ‘. 1..| Ditto | i Tie ln dee a 
2 it “Bangs Vidys Praktshiks” said a 625 | 13th to i & 20th & 2ist June 1878. 
1ay 8 ose a ne eae. to 21 
34 | “ Arya Mihir” so Se ae ee sbi sesais om ; 
EnGuisH anp Brnaatt. | ee 
85 |“Howrah H a | orm ae 
Howrah Hitakari” + se | Bethar, Howrah 300 “oa 
36 |“ Murshidabad Patriké” ve wes. | Berhampore ve { seeeee | 14th June 1878 3 Pe 
37 |“ Burrisal Vartaébaha” ... 0... ws Barrie! | oe 300 a. ea 
ENGLIsH AnD Urpv. Am: : 
8 | “Urdu Guide” i es oe nn rt 400 |15th ditto. Ss 
Urvv. | : ‘ 
i‘ Bi- -monthly. Me 
39 {“ Akhbar-ul-Akhiér” ~... me we. | Mozufferpore he ae | 
are sf 
T ey CONCY- oe : 
“ |“ Bebér Bandhu + es eee | Bankipore, Patna... 509 | 19th ditto. rey 
ee, PERSIAN. | aa 
4] Jim-J ahén-numié”’ a “ .e. | Calcutta aa 250 | ; e Be: | 
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Buagat Mrutz, 
June 13th, 1878. 


|  _ Pustrc ADMINISTRATION. ee Eo 
1. Tux Editor of the Bhdrat Mihir acknowledges the receipt of thre 
The three recent Circular lettersand letters, of which two were from the Goya 
the Frees Ass. ment of Bengal, and a third from the logy) 
Magistrate requesting a copy of the paper to besent to his address, but in not 
one of these was there any expression of kindly feeling; they have mere 
served to increase the terror of the already frightened Editors, and to nad 
to their sadness. The Government is in the position of a guardian to the 
country and a father to its sehdente It was thus the country welcomed 
Sir Ashley Eden ; and if he truly thinks that the Bengali newspapers have 
been generating a disregard and contempt towards Government and weaken. 
ing its foundation, or if he really believes that Bengali papers are enemie, 
altogether opposed to Government, he has full power to chastise them. Yet 
at the same time, he cannot deny that the Bengali Press is an important 
member of the public administration, and that the country is deriving the 
greatest benefit from it. If the Bengali papers ceased to be issued for 
a year, both society and Government would understand how much 
has sprung fromthem. Whatever may be said of other countries—in the 
administration by a foreign race of a State like India, the Native Pris 
constitutes a very important element. Very few people understand the English 


newspapers, and very few takethem in. Although, since the passing of Act 


IX, the native papers have been crippled and lost much of their freedom, 
native society still clings to them. Whether Sir Ashley Eden allows it or not, 
the whole country, with one voice, admits the necessity of the newspapers. The 
act of the Dacca students in burning Raj& Jotindramohan in effigy, though 
it showed a barbarous and contaminated taste, at the same fime expressed the 
grief of the country ; and to go no further, Sir Ashley Eden, who was so much 


beloved by the country, has lost the esteem of the people; and to this must 


be ascribed the silence of all the newspapers, except the Hindu Patriot, 
on the occasion of his receiving his recent honors. Had he not thus 
ill-treated the papers, his accession to the honor of Knighthood would 
have been attended with shouts of joy in every Bengali house; whereas 
people are now calculating when he will leave the country. - Never 
prior to the passing of Act IX did we realize how much native society 
loved the press; and now Government may punish a hundred times over, 
society will never forsake the press; nay, the more harshly it is dealt with, 
the stronger will be their affection. If the press be necessary to the public 
administration as well as to society, will the measures that have been adopted 
tend to its amendment? Our reply is that, the action of the Lieutenant- 
Governor may humble, but not improve it. We consider the Government 
as responsibe for the improvement of the press as for anything else. If the 
advance of schools and colleges ought to be a portion of its duty, why not 
the press, which is a valuable adjunct to the cause of education. If the 
causes of the rapid advancement of Bengali society be inquired into, the 
chief place must be accorded to the newspapers. The Government may, 
if it would, easily raise the position of the press. The appoinment of a Press 
Commissioner led us to expect something for the Native Press. But the 
English Press alone,has enjoyed his favours. Why is Government so unfavour- 
able to the Native Press? What has been its offence? It has prosecuted 
its labours amidst much opposition. Its conductors have sacrificed their 
wealth and their very life-blood in their arduous endeavours to serve society, 
and instead of a reward have had reproofs. No crime of colour can be 


attached to the Native Press as to the natives themselves. Their only fault 


consists in their not having written in the language of the ruling race, but 
in that of the black-skinned natives. Be this as it may, our prayer % 


oe 
o! rf 


‘cornment is just to try how soon they would effect a substantial change 
betake themselves to some other methods for the improvement of i the 
Native Press. Harshness will beget harshness, but never love. =  - 
9, This paper remarks that Act IX has struck terror into the corre- onus Mms, 
Rect of the Press Act on News: spondentso f newspapers. They have failed , 
paper correspondents. = to write as formerly they did. He urges 
on them the importance of seeking the good of the country in reference to 
their own safety and interests. The recent measures adopted towards the 
ress. have made people afraid to give independent expression to their 
thoughts; and those who are in the employ of Government are some- 
times afraid of joining in any public assembly. But correspondents. are 
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urged to make themselves well acquainted with facts, and write freely. to the 4 
ers. ae a Sits bit uate ula us ee 3 
MF 8, The Bharat Sanskarak, in an article on the rights of landlords 554s. 


and tenants, observes that the improvement of June 10th, 1878. 
| land cannot be expected unless the land- 
holder has a right of ownership in it, and the permanent settlement has thus 
proved an immense advantage; and in order that tenants might be induced 
to lay out their efforts for the improvement of the land, it is desirable that 
they should have permanent rights. The landlord’s concern in the land is - 
more remote than that of the tenant. Whocan haye a more intimate 
concern in it than the man who cultivates it with his own hands, who has no 
property besides, who depends on ‘it for his subsistence, and. who, with his 
family, must suffer starvation if in any year it should prove unproductive ? 
The rights of landlords have been determmed by law, but not of tenants, 
Hence, while it may almost, be said there is no dispute between Government 
and the landlords, between the latter and their tenants there is no end of = 
disputation, which occasionally leads to riots, revolutions, and deaths, Act c 
X of 1859 was intended for the benefit of the tenants, but it complicated oy 
matters between both parties and injured both. The object of the Govern- 
ment now is to give to the tenant an increased lawful right to the soil; but 
the editor is sorry to, see that the British Indian Association objects to 
the measure proposed, the main ground of ‘this objection being that 
the tenants themselves would become small landholders, They cannot 
forget the self-interest blindness of the zamindars, and do not see that, 
while the real ‘good of the country is promoted, their own permanent 
interests will be secured. ‘They know well that for the improvement of the 
land they are dependent on the servants’ labours; and do they not perceive 
it would be contrary to reason themselves to demand the larger share of the 
profits of the ryot’s toil? The editor concludes! this article by earnestly 
advising Government not to deflect from the plan they are. pursuing to 
benefit the ryot, notwithstanding any opposition which the Association may 
offer. The time has arrived to do something for the tenant, and the oppor- 
tunity should not be lost, else it may be long before another offers. Let 
Government supply a great want of the country by establishing the right 
of the tenant, whilst preserving that of the landlord. | a 
4. The Sulabha Samdchara, remarking on the discussion between sc:sszaSamacuans, 
the zaminddrs and Government as to the June 16th, 1978, 
| | power of tenants to transfer their rights of 
Occupancy, says that, in the times on which we have fallen, it seems necessary 
to do something new. Under the pressure of British administration, the 
ordly power of zamindars and Rajas is becoming weaker, and it cannot be 
€xpected that their authority over common tenants will remain unbroken. 


bis necessary that the relations between landlord and tenant should be 
properly adjusted. 


Rights of landlord and tenants. 


Transfer of tenants’ occupancy rights. 
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CHANDRIKA, 
June 15th, 1878. 
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June 16th, 1878. 


Hispv Hrratsursr, 
June )6tb, 1878. 
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6. The Samdchéra Chandrikd says that dealers are served with schedniga 


We eneometax recommended asp for the imperial license-tax to be filled up 
scintine rtheicmeux them and  dalivered at the aranicipal- cake 
within a week. The extent to which pressure has been put om the trading 
classes will lead to. numerous — being closed and trades and professions 
suspended. A captain's banian, who has his place of business next to the affics 
of this paper, and pays Rs. 50 already for is municipal license, has bee, 
put down.at Rs. 300 per annum for the imperial tax ; showing what a very wid 
difference there is between two departments of the same tax. Dispensaries 
have been rated also at Rs. 300. Lord Lytton should impose the ineome 
instead of the license-tax, which would press on all alike, whilst the latter 
as at present constituted, touches only the traders. Apart from this the 
income-tax would bring in more money. | : 


it 
| the great benefit which India has derived 
tenting, Christians of the famine- from Christian missionaries ; and that 
have exerted themselves more than Govern. 
ment and spent more time and labour in imparting to the people of this 
country the benefits of a sound and healthy education, although they have at 
every time and place seized every opportunity of abusing our most hol 
religion and its védas, their main object being to proclaim the Gospel, whit 
unhappily has not brought forth fruit proportionate to the great exertions 
of so long a period. They have sought also to improve our language; and 
not only is it to Mr. Halhed that we owe the first printing press, but it was 
the missionary Mr. Marshman who brought out the first printed newspaper 
and thereby supplied a great desideratum. Their labours, too, during the 
Madras and Bombay famines cannot be forgotten, whereby they saved the 
lives of hundreds of children. We must, however, assure them that India is 
not the proper field for their labours. Had they spent the time, the 
money, and trouble they have done here in another land, there is no doubt 
they would have succeeded in converting all the inhabitants. Although the 
natives may have declined somewhat in knowledge, wisdom, and‘ understand- 
ing, yet the light of Christianity will not penetrate here. In former days to 
dip deserted children and orphans in the Jordan proved efficacious, but not so 
now. Missionary labour is in fact all in vain, and even if Government lent 
them a helping hand it would still be useless. Bishop Cardwell is about to 
induct 16,000 of the Madras famine-stricken children into Christianity, and — 
to this our contemporary the Mirror strenuously objects, but fails to point out 
what is to be done with them; and much as we do respect the missionaries, 
we must object to this part of their conduct. Although the Bishop has 
saved these 16,000 children, and given them as it were a new lease of life, 
yet a Hindu cannot bear to see so many helpless and ignorant ones 
taken hold of to be initiated into the doctrines of a foreign religion. Let the 
Hindus of Madras get up a subscription amongst themselves for the support 
of these children, or see them provided for with the aid of any surplus 
money remaining from the Famine Fund. If the Hindus do not come 
to the fore now and exert themselves, every future famine will see 
thousands of ignorant orphan Hindu children taken into the fold of 
Christianity. - 
7. The Hindu Hiteishint does not coincide with the views of the Som 
Permanent rights of tenantsin Prakdsha in his desire to see tenants vested with 
ae: permanent rights in the soil; and in reply 1 
his remarks, says, Our contemporary seems to have forgotten that the 
profits of the cultivator have been doubled. Is there any error im say 
ing that the price of corn has risen four-fold ? If this be true, if must 


6. The Sangbdd Prabhdkara says that every one must readily ad 


‘admitted that the ryot is getting much larger profits than before, 
Se treble the amount. Ifso, how can he be poor? There are provi- 


dent cultivators too, who lay by a store of corn for the year; and there are also - 


those avaricious men who sell their stock ; and it is no wonder if they are 
-educed to straits. We should like to know how our contemporary comes to 
the conclusion that less corn is produced than formerly. Is it because so little 
is grown that its value has increased so much ; or is it not rather because of 
the large quantities exported? The cultivators seldom buy corn, but because 
of the increased price that has prevailed for some years, instead of storing it 
up, they have sold it and laid up the money ; these are not poor, The real 
sufferers are those who do not grow corn. They have to pay high prices for 
every article which they putchase, These are involved in trouble and perish 
for want of food, The condition of the peasants of Hastern Bengal has so 
much improved that they have laid up money, and are so given to 
luxuries that they can no longer endure sun and rain. They no longer 
use the palm-leaf umbrellas, but may be seen weeding their fields protected 
by umbrellas made of cloth. A large quantity of land in Bengal, which pro- 
duces two or three crops yearly, is taken up for jute cultivation, because it is 
more profitable, and a smaller quantity may be used for grain; at the same 
time, it must be borne in mind that much waste land too has been brought 
under cultivation ; so that, unless there be some untoward accident, the : rice 
crop is not much diminished. Again, indigo. has much decreased and its 
place taken up by rice, To what causes, then, musta want of this commodity 
be attributed ? To large exportations, drought, excessive rain, and floods and 
other Providential accidents. Wheel 1 Ge 

8. If the tenant is to have a permanent right in the soil, Government 
ought to take up.the proprietary rights; if 
consideration be once taken for land, has 
the seller authority to establish any other rights on behalf of any one? 
Now, Government having received a proper consideration, has delivered 
over to the zamindars for ever all rights of gift or sale; and if it now gives 
a permanent interest to the cultivators, the value of the land will decrease, 
The tenant, if he desires it, may dispose of his right, so that the landlord has 
no right but to receive his rent, and Government breaks its agreement. 
Besides that, if a tenant has a permanent interest in the land, it becomes a 
talook in the estate, and cultivators, like t4lookd4rs, instead: of cultivating it 
themselves, will let their land to others. Then what becomes of the permanent 
interest, and what guarantee is there that the former tenant will not exercise all 
the authority over the new tenant which his zamindér previously exercised over 
him? Landlords cannot, as formerly, remove one cultivator and put another 
in his place ; for, if he is only able to continue in possession for. 12 years, he 


- Landlord and tenant. 


can never be ousted; it was otherwise formerly, for the landlord might, if he 


pleased, transfer the land from one to another. There can be no doubt that 
the tenant’s rights have become stronger and his attachment to the land 
greater; and yet why is there less corn produced than before; and what does 
the tyotdo more for the improvement of his land than formerly? The 
scarcity of corn must doubtless be attributed to a paucity of cattle, to the 
indolence of the cultivators, disputes between landlords and tenants, and 
roridential accidents. Ifthe ryot had not become more attached to the soil 
than before, there would have been Many disputes about the occupancy 
tights and the enhancement of rent. Whatever doubts may be entertained 


upon the matter, we are convinced that, owing to an increase in the price of | 


a the ryot is in a really thriving and prosperous state, It would 
pale one to know how much money the Pabna ryots lavishly spent in 
Wsuits against their landlords, and carried their appeals not only into 
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Dacca Praxkasy, 
Jane 16th, 1878. 


Dacca Prakash. 


the district courts, but even to the High Court. Whence all this wealth 9 
It is pleasing indeed to see the ryots so much better off than before, but 
see them proud and overbearing is much to be regretted. 09 Pee 

9. An old correspondent of this paper at Vikrémpur writes » 
- Decrease in-the number of lawsuits, {0llows about the great: decrease in the number 
the canses thereof, and areturnto the of lawsuits, and the probable reasons for it 
pe ee ee The writer says that the vakils lament: th 
smallness of their practice and complain that, compared with former years 
the number of suits now instituted has decreased by about 75 per cant 
though people are not a whit less litigious. ‘The great expense in court-posts 
the fees to vakils and pleaders, to the peshkar, the peadahs, the copyists 
and other demands ; witnesses being compelled like cow-stealers to sit outside 
the court sometimes till 9 P.m., and then probably to return the next dq 
or a month after to the same treatment ;—these and famines, the high prices 
of food-grains, and taxes are the great obstacles to going to law. Phe 
editor therefore advises disputants to settle their cases by arbitration. 


10. The Dacca Prakdsh resumes its remarks on the Hon’ble Kita 


dis Pal’s Bill. .We have often said that the 
geen Ta og ill-feeling existing at present between landlords 
and their tenants will never be removed till some clear and easy provision ‘jg 
made regarding an increase of his rent by the landlord when the income 
is great and the reduction of rent by the tenant when the income 
decreases. The Hon’ble Kristod&s Pal’s Bill does not give general satisfaction, 
because it is not only incomplete and indistinct, but it fails in its object. First, 
the word bhuswami or landowner is not clearly defined. Though this expres- 
sion at first sight appears to include petty ¢alukdars, hauldddrs, and maurusi- 
dérs and other landowners, yet since no advantage may be derived for an 
land less than a mouzah, the term /andowner would seem to apply to large 
zamind&rs and t&lukdars only, and consequently the Bill does not offer con- 
veniences to all landholders, large and small. Secondly, in what -sense the 
term “ three-fourths of the proprietors of rights” is used is not easily intelli- 
gible. Does it mean three-fourths of the number of such proprietors, or those 
who hold three-fourths of the rights? ‘It is not strange to see one person 
hold a twelve-anna share of a mehdl, while 12 persons hold the remaining 
four-anna share. If the framer of the Bill intends the former, then the single 
proprietor of the twelve-anna share may secretly enter into a ‘separate 
arrangement with his tenants, and, after effecting his object, oppose the 
other petitioners and easily frustrate their wishes. On the other hand, if the 
single proprietor of the twelve-anna share makes a petition, a number of 
other sharers may privately league with the tenants and render all his 
efforts futile. The provision on this head should have been made very 
clear and incapable of creating confusion. There might have been no con- 
fusion if, like the provisions for partition of lands, it had been enacted ‘that 
the District Collector on receiving a petition from the proprietor of any 
share, should depute a Deputy Collector vested with special powers to settle 
the rent of the land. Zherdly, the provision that. “three-fourths of tenants 
holding rights of ovcupancy in a mouzah may unite and apply. for 4 
reduction of rent” is as ambiguous as the previous.. In the first place, 
it would not be easy to prove that each one of this. body of three-fourths 
has a right of occupancy; and then, there is no reason why so maby 
tenants should unite; and there would be the greatest probability that this 
unlikely work would cause a large expenditure of money, vexation, 8 
waste of time. Fourthly, the Bill does not clearly set out the rate at which 
costs in a suit are to be paid or received. These and other instances of 8 


want of perspicuity and of imperfectness are to be found in the Bill. 


Cer a 

“We proceed to notice the main objects of the Bill,’ one ‘of 
which is to facilitate the enhancement and | abatement of rent, though we 
cannot see how this 18 to be done by the’ provisions ‘of the Bill. One great 
convenience will be'in doing away with the tedious process of the civil court 
and having recourse to the easier methods of the revenue officers. This Bill 
makes no change in the reasonis for increase of rent noted in the present 
«Landlord and Tenants” Act, and the obstacles to the enhancement of rent 


continue as before. How iis it that under the existing Act landlords are 


nnable to increase the rates of rent? Is not the chief cause that a landlord 
is not generally able to prove any of the reasons for such enhancement? 
How can it be proved that the productive power of the soil, or that the 
price of corn has increased, or that the rate of ground-rent for adjoining lands 
of the same description has increased? Unless it can be determined when 
the present rate of rent was fixed, and what was the produce and the 
price of grain at that time, no comparison could. be- made between its 
present and former productive powers and the value of the crops. How 
can the provisions of the law be applied where there are no statistics 
showing the present and old conditions of the land and prices, &c.? It 
follows therefore that unless some rule be framed for the application of 
the existing principles of the increase of rent, no landlord can succeed in 
increasing the rental of his land. Since, under the Bill, Deputy Collectors 
are to adjudicate claims for increase of rent on the part of landlords accord- 
ing to existing laws, how does the provision become more easy, except it 
be that Deputy Collectors may prove more able than Moonsifs? Had the 
counsel tendered in the proposal of our worthy Deputy Collector of Dacca, 
Baboo Parvaticharan Raya, been followed, the disposal of cases for enhance- 
ment of rent would have been made much easier than before, both ryots 
and zamindars would have been satisfied, and good-will and cordiality 
established between them. It is true that Government in adopting the pro- 
posal of the Baboo would have to make up its mind to incur: great expense ; 
but if a diminution in the number of cases be accepted in the light of profit 
to Government, then assuredly it would be greatly benefited. 

11. The Sddhdrani has another series of articles, in the first of which he 
says that if we are to ju 
the tenants alone, Beng 
rank of allthe provincesin India. The fact that it isso largely nourished by 
rivers, and the fertility of the soil is the chief cause of this. But there are other 
causes. Thete are advocates of the decennial settlement, who constantly assert 
that this permanent settlement of the rent of landlords is the chief cause. 
We believe that if not the chief cause, the tenants have benefited much more 
by the permanent settlement than they would have done under any ticcadéri or 
mamlatddrs settlements ; but the ryots, on whose prosperity Bengal prides 
iteelf, are, as in Europe, those of the middle class; and. their improvement 
has not been the result of English rule nor of the decennial settlement. 
In the fourteenth and fifteenth century there was, immediately below the 
independent kings of Europe, a class of great men, half independent ; awd 
there is at present in Raéjpootana and the Panjab a similar race, but in Bengal 
there has been-none. Ifin the days of Luksmuneya Sen there had been ten 
such men in Gangetic Bengal, who might have the support of armed men, 
the half of Bengal would not in one day have lain at the feet of Bakhtidr. Such 
aclass of influential subjects immediately below its despotic kings has often 
been desirable in Bengal; and yet we can scarcely. think that she has suffered 
any special loss through their absence. 


11(a). During the time of the Musalmans there was a middle class, 


The great men of Bengal. 


The middle class of Bengal. . . 
. which yet were not considered much inferior to 


by the condition of 
must take the first 


though not so powerful as those we referred to, 


SADHABRANI, 
June 16th, 1878. 


SADHARANI. 
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SaDHARAN!, 
June 16th, 1878. 


SaADHARANRI. 


SAPHARANI, 


them. These held the highest offices in the Revenue and Executive . 

ments under the Nababs; these were above village mandals, gomashtas:ana 
patw4rs, and below the subadars, mansdbadars, and fauzdars ; and constituted 
the highest midle class tenants of Bengal; consisting mostly of Kayasthas, 
with some Brahmins, Musalmans, and other castes. This high class began t, 
cecay from the beginning of the English rule; and in lieu thereof arose the 
zamindér under the decennial settlement. The descendants of those men, gre 
now the middle class tenants of Bengal. This class is gradually deterigns. 
ting, yet they seem to attract but little notice. | WA sg 


11(5). Unless there be progress in the middle classes, the highest. must. 


There can be no progress without. Come down ; and if there be no progress in the 
the improvement of the lower class. 


of | lowest classes, the middle class must. deterio. 
rate. Shortly after the decennial settlement this was not borne in mind, 
The zamindars of that time, after having effected the ruin of the middle 
class, gAntiddrs, télukdars, &c., for some years exercised a brutal authority 


in Bengal ; they made the country tremble with the aid of surkidars, lattidls, 


plunderers, and others; but brute force cannot last long, and was soon 
put down by the high hand-of the rulers. All classes of Bengalis have now 
leisure to look upon their own respective conditions. And yet it is strange 
that all landlords do not perceive that, unless there be a general improvement 
of all classes, from the lowest to the highest, our respectability. cannot exigt, 
Some mean-spirited self-interested men may fail to see this, but it is strange 


that educated landlords should. That the tenant would take a. lively | 


interest in his land if he be permitted to have a permanent right is a fact 
which none can deny ; yet when a right of occupancy comes to be given, it 
immediately becomes an occasion of dispute. But this conduct on ‘the pe 
of the landlords affects the prosperity of Bengal. How long will this con. 
tinue? Were it not for all this, Bengal would by this time have become a 
land of gold, with its previously existing middlemen, the fertility of its 
land, and its ample resources for abundant water-supply. Instead of this, 
we see large lots of land lying waste with deserted homesteads: to cultivate 
these it is proposed to bring emigrants from Behar. Is not such a state 
of things much to bedeplored ? The fault lies in the ignorance and indolence 
of the higher classes in Bengal, and we do not believe that Government will 
be able to eradicate these two great evils by force of law. ae 
1l(c). There are no powerful men in Bengal who are supported by force 
of arms; in lieu thereof we have two classes of 
great men, the one consists of the permanent 
landholders created by English laws, and the 
other of men who have received titles of honor from the English. We have 
said before, that where there is an arbitrary ruler a really powerful middle 
class is necessary to arbitrate, whenever he may be guilty of oppressive: acts 
arising from errors or a want of judgment. Bengal has no such influential 
middle class; and when any alienation of feeling arises between the rulers 
and the ruled, it might almost be said there is no class to interpose between 
them ; those who are recognized as great men are so by law or by the bestowal 
of special favours, and are always backward to say anything, even on behalf 
of right or holiness, which may offend the ears of their rulers. 
11(d). ‘Who then will interpose between landlord and tenant? When 
Government wished to do away with high education, the British Association 
not only opposed it, but by its influence got up about forty associations 40 
protest against the measure. That Association now.shrinks back afraid, and 
will not venture to interfere in a matter of greater importance. It is nothing 
improbable that sometimes disputes may arise between rulers and their subjects 
‘through misunderstandings; and if the principal men of the country are 
afraid to speak up, who is to act as intercessor? At other times, civilians 


The great men of Bengal are not 
fit to act as arbitrators. 
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have gladly undertaken. this duty ; but. now 


through our fate many of the 
civilians have turned against us. Formerly, the missionari¢s have in various 
matters interposed between us and our rulers, but now religion does not 
possess 60 much vitality ; its teachers are daily becoming so weak that 
Government will not listen to what they haveto say. The English barristers 
too stand aloof from us now, nor may anything be expected from our 
countrymen who are in the service of Government. Who then will now act 
ag mediator P a 68, BBG. OAs i of 
12. The Som Prakdsh expresses its deep sorrow at “ens the distressed 
Bo condition of the tenants of Bengal on the 
BA pg of the timesand the increase every day; their wants as respects 
as - food. and clothing are but few, yet their lot 
jsso hard that they cannot afford even the coarse wheaten bread which 
up-countrymen use, Weeping and wailing may be heard on all sides on 
account of famines and famine prices for. the simplest and most necessary 
articles of food. A correspondent from Jessore writes to say that “‘ people are 
crying out there for want of food ; respectable persons are taking to thieving 
on account of pinching hunger and a craving for food.” No better news 
comes from other parts of Bengal. To whatever cause all this may be 
attributed—be it the prodigality of our rulers or our own ill-judgment—the 
fact is that the expenses of the administration have largely increased, and 
this has led the Rulers to draw heavily on the subjects in order to secure a 
largerincome, To add to this, Providence, whose decrees can never be averted, 
has become adverse to us, giving us untimely rain in the month of Vazsdkh, and 
then witholding it altogether now when it is so much needed. The cultivators 
had expected a superabundant supply of the avs crop, and hoped to stave off 
distress and dearth ; but that hope has gone, and besides this evil the hemania 
(or winter) crop has not as yet been sown. A. few days more of the present 
drought will launch the country into great distress. Such then are the 
ways of Providence. Turn we now to those of our rulers who, with ordinary 
rice, selling at Rs. 4-8 and Rs. 5 per maund, have imposed the license-tax. 
Barbers, washermen, and shopkeepers, &c., will meet the rise in prices by 
increasing their charges; but what will the common labourer and others like 
him do? Government has in its mercy spared its own officials from the 
tax, but pressed it on those whose fate is already hard enough, This is 
doubtless a great visitation from God. There is none to pity the poor. There 
are no greater fools than we natives, who are always crying out for sanitary 
and other like measures, but neglecting to look after that which is the 
only support of life, viz. our regular supply of food twice a day, on which 
in a manner depends the health of our offspring. Our high officials live 
in lofty three-storied edifices, whilst the poor labourer and the ‘petty 
tradesman dwell in far off low and humble abodes; and consequently 
the former are unable to realize the calamitous effects of the license-tax on. 
the latter. Will the Government officers be able to issue a circular prohi- 
as the raising of the demands of barbers, washermen, and shopkeepers, 
13, The editor of this paper is of opinion that the securing of occupancy 
es for transfer of occupancy rights nghts will not only benefit the tenant, by 
' r guhenomment of rent, giving him full and undisputed possession of 
8 right, but it will at the same time ensure to the zamind4r the due pays 
ment of his rent, by the tenant being able to sell or transfer his right of 
‘ccupancy when he finds himself in arrears, thus enabling him to meet the 
emands of his landlord. In the next place, the Bill aims at a summary 
settlement by a Collector of suits for enhancement of rent, which will be a 
Proceeding satisfactory to both landlord and tenants, and save much time 
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settlement of Lord Cornwallis has been the greatest ‘boon which 
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and expense. Some are afraid that the Dept peer will nit hes bari 
of this there ean be no fear, as‘long as the Judge is'a good ad :ooneciontign — 
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Sir George Oampbell, Sir Richard Temple, Sir Ashley Hen, inoyy 
all our great men and 2 qin did and‘are still doing ther ‘utmost, put 
an end to these constantly recurring disputes between landlords and tenants 
Act X of 1859 was one result of all their labours, but it has not “Up "R6ithe 
present:produced any good ‘effect, and neither do'we think ‘Mr. Rien’s efforts 
in the same direction will ‘prove altogether successful. The -permament 


received ; and, but for one grand omission, 'that is, the failure to settle matters 
between landlord and ‘tenant. at the same: time, it ‘would’ have’ beg 
quite perfect. All efforts to this‘end have hitherto ‘failed, and the best of 
our legislators have been baffled. The result’is‘the ‘present ‘distress -gnq 
calamity and disputes, with their concomitant evils. ‘The fraudulent, faleesang - 
perjured measures taken in ‘former days under Regulations VII and V, ‘the 
oppression exercised on the tenants ‘by locking them ‘up in chunam’ godowns 
and beating them, ‘are too well-known. Happily these-deeds of open’ tyrann 
were put a stop to, by Act X of 1859, only to give place to others:of-an ‘equally 
oppressive nature, viz. the floodings of suits for enhancement'of rent. «Aswan 
instance, there were 80,000 notices for enhancement issued in the courseiof 
one year, 1862, in a well-known indigo district, when the indigo-planters sold 
the cattle, sheep, buffaloes, &c., of the defaulting tenants. Wailing‘and 
weeping were to be heard in: almost ‘all the principal indigo districts.’ ‘The 
tenants were quite worn out ufter suits of about two years’ duration. On the 
other. hand, the tenants are oppressed by the landlords to such a degree 
that the former oft- times band themselves together against their landlords, 
The Pabna agrarian riots and the murders of Pirnachandra Raya ‘and 
N&rf&yanachandra Nég will suffice as instances of the virulence of these riots. 
Unfortunately, as we have said before, Lord Cornwallis made the grand 
omission of not settling matters permanently between the landlord and 
tenant, his main object being to secure the Government rent as conveniently 
as possible; though no doubt he thought that the zaminddrs would extend:to 
their tenants the benefits which they had received. Had this been done, there 
would have been no necessity for Act X, nor would there have’ been all the 
present disturbances. Be that as it may, it nevertheless behoves Government 
to prevail on the zamindars to enter into a permanent settlement with ther 
tenants, after reserving for themselves an equitable portion of the ‘profits: 
peace and tranquility will then be perpetuated; the country will undoubtedly 
prosper; our officials will no longer be troubled about settling these long: 
standing disputes between landlord and tenant ; the productive powers of the 
land and trade will as a consequence increase, whilst a path to securing 
a larger income will be opened out for Government. = = © °. 
14. This paper remarks that, of his own will or otherwise, Lord Lytton 
The Press Commissioners and the has, by | the appointment of a Press Conn 
Native Newspapers. sioner, tried to make amends for the injury be 
has done by the Press Act. Of the above appointment being intended forthe 
good of the country there is no doubt; since an order has been passed 
granting to the native newspapers the same privileges on the same termis'# 
those granted to =“ editors. Government has by this act shown its mad! 
ficence and impartiality : let it now give to the native editors the same acves 
to its official papers, news and documents as English newspapers at present 
have ; by this it will do the native portion of the press a great piece of servic, 
inasmuch as the native editors have hitherto tied obliged to depend 01 
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may Have'been useful to the native public has beén often-léft out. On:the other 
hand, the country papers were often thrown into etror by reason df not having 
actess to the entire!original article. The:fact' of the toatter is, shat we have 
incurred the displeasure -of our ‘tulers because we were unable to put-up 
with their partiality: yet just attempt to realize the height of our-misforéune; 
qhen, instead of trying to mend: their 6fn fadlts, dur rulers: have sdiight'to wipe 
us off the face of the-earth altogetier. With all the faults to be. seen.an 
most rulers, as-in the case of our own Raéj& Durjyodhana and:of the Romen 
Emperor Brutus, we like ‘to see a ‘sense of justice and impartiality crowning 
their other passions. When we:call‘to mind such ‘examples: from/history, 
and moreover, when we .réad in the newspapers ‘that ‘Disraeli’ the:J ew ‘has 
become the leading man of England, and by ‘his influence and pésition -has 
gone as England’s répresentative to the Congress, and that the English do; not 
feel enraged at this, and then, on. the other hand, when sve see them become 
angry at a proposal to'make a Bengali a Zillah Magistrate in India, then ‘itis 
that the thoughts of our mind take:another turn, and we begin’ to question 
whether the Englishman of England and he of India-come from the same 
parent stock and are of the same nationality and blood. = 
15. A correspondent, writing to this paper:from Somré, in the district 
ee tiara, _ of Hooghly, pleads:hard for the poor of: the 
re , place, upon whom the liéense-tax has, fallen 
heavily. People who have:two trees, two biggahs of land, one milch cow, 
or those who buy :a few seers of milk to retail, and gain «a ‘ptecarious 
subsistence by these means, have to bear the burden of the tax. Let Govern- 
ment reflect how inconsistent it is to saddle the poor with such a tax, and this 
too in the midst of scarcity and prevailing famine prices. The countenancés 
of these poor people are sad and their hearts nearly broken, thinking, ‘how, 
after giving a portion of their already small income to Government, they are, 
out of the little residue, to meet their own household expenses and the 
expense of bringing up their children, &. ak ioe fie 
16. The Burdwan Sanjivant proceeds to redeem its pledge of continu- 
iia Waldédite Waitin, —" — - the y Pea fever 2 this 
Pe gitisell t of the country. Amongst several ot 
causes, obstruction. to the free outlet of rani ats be: ndeaitted tbe — 
though not the chief cause of the epidemic fever ; for this fever is to be seen 
in elevated and stony places where there is no chance of water accumulating 
after a rainfall. In our opinion, says the editor, malarial poison existe in the 
soil ; and its escape causes the fever. There seems to be an abnormal sort of 
moisture in the sou when epidemic fever is atiits height; bat when the fever 
begins to diminish the state of the soil too has changed, Many pe ma 
infer from this that the \ tic Mil eaithwater dena fp odd 
r irom this that the obstruction of rain-water tends to: the excessive 
moisture of the surrounding soil, thereby increasing thie virulence of fever; In 
~ last issue we mentioned that we had not as yet seen any attempts made 
or the improvement of the drainage. Water stagnates in the saxie places 
a as it did ten years ago; with this difference, that the walls: of the mud 
ouses do not seem so moistened now as they did four or five years-ago, A 
ge WF stened four 2 years ago. — 
; ng such faults as the above soon undergoes an internal radical 
C ange, has increased powers of suction, and therefore keeps the earth ina 
mtarated state for a long time, The water thus absorbed firet stimulates the 
hg ucing poison; then, as tt escapes from the earth in the shape of vapour, 
be - along with itself that selfsame poison, with which the atmosphere 
—" omnes impregnated and causes fevér. The above material transforma- 
» IN our opinion, is the chief cause of the epidemic fever, the obstruction 
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of rain-water being another excitable cause. ‘Fortunately this contamiye 
state of the soil does not exist in une and the same place for more than 79 de 
14 years at‘a time ; the condition and nature of the earth change ; and although 
it may absorb water, yet it does not produce fever to the same extent as hefg, 
but when the nature of the soil is not altogether changed, in the space of: 
short time there is sometimes an exhibition of fever after a good rainfal} jy 
those places. Beret: 
17. This paper says that, Mr. Eden was hitherto of opinion that th, 
Mr. Eden's errors with respect to educated classes of India had no confi 
the native newspapers. in the native press and papers, which jer 
edited by unfit people or men of ordinary talent, and therefore hag 
no hold on society. These and other such errors of his have been dig, 
pelled simultaneously with the loss of the independence of the preg 
However this may be, the confidence of the educated natives in the preg 
of this country is shown by the various measures which have been -taken 
them to preserve its independence. Men, of whatever creed or nationality 
they may be, are always actuated by self-interest in whatever they do, so'that 
if native society had nothing to gain from the press, our educated men would 
not have made such strenuous exertions and laboured so hard to prevent its 
freedom being destroyed. 
In the next place, society would not have interested itself so much 
in the matter of the native press if that press did not possess some 
predominating influence over it; and this is best shown from the fact that 
society has never been found to be the friend of the poor, unfortunate or weak; 
for alas! these have but few friends in the world. The fact is, that the native 
press does not exercise its influence, because of its wealth or strength, for 
of these it cannot boast much, but because it is the leader of society, and 
this was admitted by Lord Lytton at the Delhi Darbar; it is in fact the 
motive power of society, tenders advice, and points out its shortcomings and 
good qualities. Can it therefore be at all surprising that the native press does 
possess a predominating influence which no one can destroy? This is the 
case in all countries, and so it must remain till it is utterly destroyed. 
18, The Grémvdrtd Prakdshtkd remarks that Lord Cornwallis acquired 
Peres ee for bimself a great name for having created 
pea gal oor a8 the Permanent Settlement, without which he 
foresaw that rents would not be easily collected or disturbances removed; 
but in taking these as his motives for making the settlement with the land: 
holders he unfortunately did nothing towards an arrangement between these 
latter and their tenants. So long as the Government revenue was paid, it 
mattered little whether the tenant was oppressed in order to collect the rents. 
He was left to his sad fate in the settlement entered into; he had to pay all 
the same whether the land produced a crop or not, By the proposed Bill 
now before the Legislative Council, both landlord and tenant will be 
benefited ; because, if the latter obtains a right of occupancy in the soil, he 
will use his best endeavours to improve the land, Landlords experience the 
same difficuity in collecting their rent from their tenants now, on account of 
a want of a proper occupancy settlement, as the English Government expe 
rienced at the time of the decennial settlement. If the tenant were ass 
that a failure to pay his rent on a certain fixed date would necessitate the 
sale of his land, he would do all he could to liquidate it. A right of occu 
pancy assured to the tenant would by all means put an end to these 
constantly recurring agrarian disputes. Now, suppose tenants owing three, 


four, or five years’ rent to their landlords were to abscond, the loss would fall 
heavily on the latter ; but this would not be the case if there were a right of 


occupancy, for he would then be able to realize every pice of his rent by 
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selling the Jand of an absconding tenant. “We «see in this question of the 
enant’s right of occupancy every prospect of peace to the countrys and 


it 
tfal if under such an arrangement so many suits for arrearsof rent 
arte instituted in the mafussal. Let us in conclusion recollect: that we 
enjoy our comforts at the expense of the peasants labour, 80 that to. try 
and increase his happiness ever so little should be the aim of bighminded 
‘adividuals. If the profits assured to the landlord were but proportionately 
secured to the tenant, there is no doubt, the country would flourish. > 
19.. This paper desires the merchants and petty dealers to rest con- 
| tended, because there is a rumour that an 
income-tax will soon be substituted for the 
license-tax, a resolution no doubt arrived 
at by the authorities, who have after all thought that. trade will deteriorate 
and the subjects will be ruined by the continuance of the latter. ‘To the 
income-tax there will be no 5 because it will not be partial and will 
not press heavily on the poor: both these evils are observable in the license- 
tax. If the change is not made soon, trade will stagnate, and the merchants, 
dealers, and traders will be closing up their places of business. In addition 
to what has been advanced above in favour of the income-tax, the writer 
adds that this tax will bring in more money to the Government treasury. 


The income-tax recommended as & 
substitute for the license-tax. 


° EDUCATION. | | 


marriage so important a matter, and so closely 
connected with the welfare of the country, 
that it deems the proper agitation of the subject very essential. 4¢ After 
publishing the letters of Mr. Garrett and the Director 1” extenso, with 
appropriate translations, the editor proceeds to remark that he considers 
the Director’s observation as to the “subject not being a practicable one” 
rather in opportune ; for no proposal is faultless, and the present one will, if 
not approved of by Europeans, be at least welcomed by those interested in 
the well being of native society. The proposal, moreover, is not a new one, 
but has been mooted before by men well known in the Education Depart- 
ment. We have heard from old and experienced teachers that good and 
worthy scholars have incapacitated themselves for further study by early 
marriage ; 80 that in two years or so all the bright hopes and expectations 
of their teachers have been lost. Boy-fathers and girl-mothers only tend 
to weaken and enervate their offspring. Female education in connection with 
the deplorable custom of child-marriage must suffer materially; for how 
can they learn when they marry at the age of 10 and become mothers when 
12 years old? The editor denies that child-marriage is an institution of 
this country, that cannot be changed; for a custom to be unchangeable 
must have the power and sanction of the shdstras. It is to be hoped no 
one will support the custom, but rather seek to see marriages entered 
into at the age of 20 instead of 16 for boys; and no fear of expulsion 
from society need be entertained in consequence. 


Child-marriage. 


quetects in the present system of British administration, and the strides it has 

uation. made in the path of improvement, education, 
says this paper, must be recognized ‘as one, and the chief. It has gathered 
rew strength and life; and promises, if the English rule continues sufficiently 
long here, to give India, which was sinking gradually for a want of learning, 
's original status amid the nations of the earth. There are those, however, 
Who assert that the result of the present system of education has not been 

heficial, inasmuch as it has served to make native students proud and 
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overbearing, has taught them to despise the profession of their p aula 


has diverted their minds from their own social manners and customs with » — 
view to revolutionize society; in fine, service is the only object for which tha, any | 
seek to be educated. These, though they are not to be gainsayed, canp conve 
be regarded as the results of a deep and sound education, which hna.vad ” om 


be attained. Itis true that the educated youth of this country haye 

studied for service alone; but their thoughts have now been diverted) ang 

many are giving themselves to the study of the arts, which Government, 

endeavouring to stimulate by the establishment of Arts-Schools. Many 
have come forward and advised our educated youth to take to agriculture; very 
proper and sound advice indeed, but so long as it is looked down y on: by 
society, people will not take to it: let this social ban be removed, an every. 
thing will become easy. Trade, which is so much respected in England and 
has made.that country so great, is held in contempt here; a clerk on Rg, }¢ 
or Rs. 20 commands more respect than a trader possessing ‘thousands of 
rupees. It is not altogether correct that the youth of this country lean 
merely with the view to obtain service: honor and position are also str 
motives. The son of a cultivator when: well-educated does not like to follow 
his father’s occupation, because in the present state of society respect. 
able men look down upon a cultivator. When therefore native society 
becomes more enlightened, these manifest defects of the present system of . 
education will of themselves vanish away. ° 

SuLaBHASAMACHARA, 22. This paper makes the following remarks-on the’ Bengali and 

June 16th, 1878. Bengali education of the English Vernacular education of Huropeans, more 

Civilians. especially of the Civilians of this country. 
Rewards of a thousand and two thousand rupees are often seen gazetted. as 
being given to Civilians for High Proficiency in Bengali and Sanskrit, but the 


extent of their knowledge in these languages is not set forth : all this is managed 


through dexterity. They cannot hold conversations with the common people; HM benef 
the work of their offices and courts is carried on by means of translator, — tend 
Can official business or the administration. of the country be transacted docto 
effectively, when the superior officers are neither at home in the native hot ¢ 
language, nor do they seek to cultivate it, or familiarize themselves with the Hi  whict 
mannersand customs of thenatives? ‘Their main object is to get through succe 
their work as best they can. Government. would not have fallen into the 
error of passing the Press Act, if its higher officers had been able to read The 
a the native papers for themselves in the original. Is it not very odd and fi the 
surprising that a good knowledge of English should be required of a native essen 
ere he can enter upon the most paltry office, while for those who come out — cours 
here as our lords and masters, drawing large salaries, a superficial knowledge chara 
even of the vernacular, suffices? They, moreover, do not see the necessity of whicl 
being conversant in the language of the people whom they are sent out to govern. comp 
While we natives are ridiculed as speaking and writing Babu English, BA educ: 
no mention is made of the wonderful Sdhibt Bengali of .the English. It place 
should be made compulsory for English officers to learn the languageol Hi you 
the country wherein they come to earn a livelihood. The fact is, theydo Hi noth 
not like the language of the country, and do not as a consequence care for - muel 
its inhabitants. See only how much Max Miiller likes the Hindus, after he Hi self.j 
bas read and become versed in their Sanskrit lore. Learning through face 
translation cannot engender the same love. If England seeks to love Indus, nativ 
she must learn everything concerning it, even its internal affairs ; and to that Hi finist 
end its language must be carefully studied. It therefore behoves the HM his v 
a English to adopt some measures to improve the vernacular of this county. utter 
= If the Civilians were but made to learn the Indian languages thoroughly: city. 
and their promotion and prospects in life to depend on their perfec Said | 
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acquaintance with it, then the usual. sab janta ‘would, not-serve a8 a passport 


any longer to lucrative employments. Our very life’s. blood is drained and 


ed into water by the labour we have to. undergo in- studying a 
reign language ; and why should not the English toil willingly and learn 
ali ey ) re al. psec 
- 8. The writer says he fell into a swoon when he’ first: heard of 
Mr. Garrett's proposal and child- Mr. Garrett’s proposal, and-began to reflect 
marriage. that the munificent English Government, after 
having vouchsafed - to give the blessings. of education to this. weak and 
conquerel race, was about planting a thorn now in its side; but what 
creates the greatest surprise is the attitude of the native newspapers, which 
support Mr. Garrett and believe that the many great evils attendant on 
child-marriage will be rooted out by its abolition. The Editor of this paper 
holds a contrary opinion, and thinks that it willimmerse countless numbers 
of boys, desirous of studying, into the grossest darkness ; for there are 
numbers of orphans who depend for their all on their fathers-in-law, and by 
means of getting married early, manage to carry on their education. 
Mr. Garrett is an Englishman, so that his nationality, combined with his 
ignorance of the manners and customs of the natives, will excuse him; but 
what is to be said of the Native Editors, none of whom has been to Eng- 
land ? India is a hot country, and its females reach the age of puberty earlier 
here than in cold climates and require to be married early ; and as matters 
stand now in native society, it is difficult to get a suitable bridegroom: 
Mr. Garrett will simply make it impossible. It is alleged that early mar- 
riage is injuring the country ; but look at the hundreds who are becoming 
totally ruined in purse, morals and health by not marrying; and early mar- 
riage is surely far preferable to all such evils, it has moreover saved 
many from sin and shame, and enabled them to become ornaments and 
benefactors of their country. Mr. Garrett's proposal will, on the contrary, 
tend much to drive boys to sin, and eventually ruin Bengal. English 
doctors of eminence, we believe, have recommended early marriage in a 
hot climate. Let all therefore unite in opposing Mr. Garrett's proposal, 
which is quite inappropriate, unacceptable. and contemptible ; for if it 
succeeds, the country will be ruined. | 
24. The Sahachar asks, what are the results of the education 
The effects of English education Which the natives of this country have been 
on the native character. receiving for so long a time ?. Those creat 
essential and sterling qualities, says the editor, such as piety, - probity, 
courage, perseverance, and such like, which go towards making up. the 
character of’ a man, and thereby constituting the greatness of the nation of 
which he is a constituent part, are, it must be admitted, very low in 
comparison with the English model. Numberless native students. are being 
educated, passing through the University, and becoming M.As ; yet 
place but one of these before an Englishman for five minutes only; and 
you will soon see the superiority of the latter. Allis outward show; and 
nothing real or substantial, in the natives. Whilst the Englishman, who has 


_ much to boast of, remains humble ; the'titled native is proud, shows off his 


self-importance at every opportunity, and considers everything on the 
face of the earth beneath his notice. Again, set the European and the 
native to work ; the former will sit to it quietly and with: deep attention, and 
nish it after unwearied toil and perseverance, whilst the latter will begin 
his work with much noise and bluster, go on lazily, and at the end show 
utter negligence und inattention. Thus far then as to education and capa- 
City. Let us turn next to conduct and’ character; and to our. shame be. it 
said that education has not instilled into us a general sense of truth and 
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propriety. If we can contrive to. do a thing easier in any other way. % 
the right one, we are sure to adopt it. ae | 
attributes this special ee in the native character to the spurious instes 


it. A writerin the Bengal. 


tions afforded em W 
where the Supreme Being does not think it wrong to practise frm 
and deceit. The Europeans are men of a different stamp and material 
Look at the conduct of Joseph Mazzini, the extreme republican, wh, 
thought it a duty of his to slay kings; yet when he one day intraded 
suddenly upon Napoleon, and asked the latter if he did not fear the 
knife of an assassin like himself, and, — his action to his word, 
forthwith unsheathed a glittering blade from beneath the folds of his 
shirt, Napoleon instantly produced two pistols, saying he was alway 
prepared for such emergencies, though at the same time he felt quite assured 
that as Mazzini had called on a friendly visit he meditated no evil. Mazgin; 
smiled and admitted the truth of Napoleon’s remarks. Not so, however, jg 
the character of the native, who will not fail, whenever he finds an oppor- 
tunity, by any means in his power, to ruin his adversary. We have yet to 
understand that truth and veracity must be strictly preserved where strife 
and contention reign. We have been learning English so long, but how fe 
have we progressed in our moral training P Is it not true of us, that if we see 
man in fault we still support him. Now look at-the case of Colonel Valentine 
Baker, who for an attempt to dishonor a woman was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment. The female must have exhibited some kind of coqnetry 
otherwise the man would not have been bold enough to do what he did : yet 
at his trial he uttered not a word against the woman. Will a native show 
such firmness? ‘Take again the case of an English barrister, who, knowing 
his client to be in fault, will use all his endeavours to get him off, but this on 
by keeping the prosecutor to a clear and distinct proof of the defendant's 
crime and laying the onus proband: on him ; but he will always keep back his 
own opinion. Now, many native vakeels will on the contrary advise their 
clients to stick to a lie and support it, and make them wilfully tell an untruth, 
If the client get off, all the better for the vakeel, who has all this time.taken 
no account whatsoever of having swerved from the truth, committed an 
impious act, and moreover made a truth-telling man false; and thus we con- 
tinue to this moment much more vile than the English. But we have equalled 
the English.in one thing, and that is in stump oratory, of which there is no 
lack amongst us, though the stump orator may be seen falsifying accounts 
the very next day. English education has improved us much, but with regret 
we say that we lack moral culture in a great degree, and to this moral 
perception must we direct our best and primary attention. A nation that 
does not make truth its model virtue can never expect to become elevated. 
We feel ashamed to acknowledge thatthe fault rests with us. Hide the 
disease however we will, it cannot be concealed. Our best attention should 
be directed to this matter. — : 
25. The Sangbdd Prabhakara quite agrees with the remarks of Professor 
Instruction of Civilians in the verna- Monier Williams that Englishmen and public 
ee Officers, though they have had ample oppor 
tunities, after a long residence in India, continue ignorans of the language of the 
country and of the manners, customs, and religion of the natives, with whom 
they seldom mingle; thus tending to widen the breach between the two. A 
European may be very clever in his own language, laws and politics, bes 
good legislator, ruler or administrator; yet for the one great want above 
alluded to, all is spoilt, and very often wrong and injustice are done. If civil- 
1ans would but take the pains to learn our language thoroughly and mit 
with the natives, as advised to do by Monier Williams, work would be gt 


y the Puranas, which teem with myths and exaggeration. 
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fficiently and the affairs of the country be better regulated. During 
reaps er of the East India Company, a great number of English- 
man busied themselves in mastering our language, acquainting themselves 
qith our internal economy, and translating the most important: and useful 
of our learned works into English. We have civilians now-a-days obtaining 
at intervals rewards of Rs. 1,000 for certificates of High Proficiency in the 
native languages; but as their number is small, so is their real knowledge 
of the language in which they have professed to have passed. - Let Civilian 
candidates in England commence studying the vernaculars two years before 
they go up for the examination, then two years in some University to. which 
it is proposed to attach them after passing, and when they come out to India 
have another two years of study, after which they should be examined 
and then pass out intoemploy. ‘This would no doubt involve great expense 
in England on account of the number of teachers to be employed for teach- 
ing the various vernaculars of the country. This additional expense could be 
met from the Indian Exchequer, ‘and we would not grudge it. ap 
96. - This paper complains that the report of the Education Commission, 
arate which assembled about a year ago at Simla, 
has not as yet been published, though the 
Mirror alleges it has been sent in. Consisting, as the Commission did, of 
learned and intelligent members, both Huropeans and Natives, and with heavy 
responsibilities on its hands relative to most important matters (the University 
not being included in its scope), its suggestions will no doubt meet with every 
attention at the hands of Government; and we are therefore the more eager 
that the Education Report see the light of day soon. We have all along 
acknowledged the munificence and liberality of the British Government in 
having vouchasafed to us the benefits of high education with a view to 
dispel our native ignorance; and although we have not attained to that high 
eminence which Great Britain and the Western nations enjoy by reason of 
high education, yet we have to remark, not without regret, that we do not 
get to our satisfaction enough of education for the money spent by Govern- 
ment towards it. We do not approve of the constant changes in the 
Education Service ; these should at once be stopped. ‘Let there be one uniform 
system of education for all India, and first and foremost the University and 
general education systems should undergo a thorough change. Though the 
Uuniversity since it establishment, 20 years ago, has turned out thousands of 
native graduates, yet we repeat that our expectations have not been realized. 
We postpone our observations till Lord Lytton thinks fit to publish the result 
of the Education Commission, which we hope will be soon. 


The Simla Education Commis sion. 


FAMINE. 


27. Acorrespondent writing to the Hindu Ranjikd from Bagurd gives the 


following prices of articles there, intending to 
show that the country round about is on the 
verge of famine :—Rice at 16 seers (60 tolahs cutcha weight), and paddy 28 
seers, and oil two seers for a rupee. If these high prices for grain prevail 
long, the country will be ruined. To add to this, robberies by night are 
greatly on the increase. — . : 
48. This paper complains of the tightness of. prices for the ordinary 

Wish sthies bee sak caida a necessaries of life in the present day: every 
ie oF thing 1s at famine rates, and it is most 
“urprising that when the prices once rise, they seldom fall again; the poor 
subjects scarcely know how :they are to subsist. Had our rulers adopted 
Precautionary measures beforeband, the people of India would never have 


High prices of food in Baguré. 


reached this stage of perishing for want of food. We have all along said, and: 


repeat it now, that if Government had kept up the salt works as it did before, 
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they and they 


and also established factories for making cloth, the natives ‘would’ not bine 


had to rely upon foreign salt or cloth. We are not aware if any Govern. 


ment exists to equal the English in the goodness of its motives ; and to, 
knowing it to have the best of intentions for the welfare of its subjects, ‘yw, 
do not hesitate in speaking out. Had it been another Government, we w; 
never have done so. Will not our Government feel for the death of it 
subjects? The present great rise in the prices of cloth and salt is awful to 
contemplate ; it is like sprinkling salt on an already open wound. 


Looat. 
29. This paper says that the Calcutta Municipality serves as a model 
The proper kind of work for the for all the mofussil corporations, ‘which . adapt 
Calcutta Municipality. their methods of progress and improvement to 
that of the Presidency. The Calcutta Babus should not content themselves 
with regulating the disposal of the night-soil, offensive matter, and rubbish 
of the town, but ought to turn their attention to the improvement of the 
morals and character of the denizens of the city, make separate bathing 
ghats for the females on the riverside, and establish a few free-schools for the 
children of the poor. Where does all the money go to? Is there none 
amongst the Babus who might devise some means whereby prostitutes may 
be removed from the respectable quarters of the city elsewhere? In fine, the 
elevation and improvement of the morals and knowledge of the people are 
matters just as essential as the giving of light and water to the various roads, 
30. This paper observes that towns, hamiets, and villages have benefited 
Ro ee er by the introduction of municipal administra- 
part ease at tion: the poor alone are unhappy, and with the 
taxes they have to pay have no prospect of better days before them. With 
all the ecla¢ with which the elective municipality was ushered into Calcutta 


and Babus placed on the commission, want of gas-lights and water, unwatered ~ 


streets, offensive smells, mud and dirt during the rains are to be met with in 
various parts of this large city, placing the inhabitants of those quarters in a 
constant state of distress, uncertain as to when relief will come, though 
certain as to the call of the tax-collector. Walk along the part of the 
town, be it in the Presidency or in the mofussil, where the English reside, 
and one becomes at once aware of the veritable existence of a muni- 
cipality. Their i soso of resort must by all means be kept clean, because 

one are considered to be the fittest objects for sanitation; 
this admits of no doubt; but let something be done in this direction for 
the natives also. If they had not to pay taxes it would not matter so much. 
The natives in general, with the exception of a few big Babus, have not a: 
yet been able fully to enter into the benefits and conveniences of municipal 
administration, and care not therefore to live amongst offensive smells or in 
dilapidated houses, being in this respect quite dissimilar to the English ; though 


when it comes to the matter of money and taxes they understand their 


position well enough. In this therefore the Municipal Babus are much to 
blame, because they don’t treat all alike in the matter of conservancy, aud 
do not independently look after the welfare of the inhabitants: the European 
members, who are foreigners, neither know what the wants of the people are, 
nor how to relieve them. ‘The Babus have all along been crying out and 
agitating to be permitted to have a share in the administration of this vast 
empire, but, though in so small a matter as the municipality of a town ike 
Calcutta they are incapable of exercising properly the little - power and 
independence which has been accorded them; how then do they expect t 
represent India in Parliament, or to assist in the administration of even this 
country? People feared all along that oppression would be rife if natives 
were admitted into the Municipality as at present: they vote with the sd 
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and care not what becomes of the poor tenants. Cannot natives understand 
the feelings of their fellow-countrymen ? ney 
: 91. A correspondent writing to this paper from Somrd, in the district of 
7 Hooghly, complains of five burglaries having 
Burglaries in Hooghly. taken place in Pédnchpdrd and other villages, 
to not one of which has a clue yet been found by the police, who are fit 
for nothing but merely helping to spend good money. 
39. Krishna Kishore Rdya, a correspondent, writes to this paper ‘%™ Pssxss. 
complaining that letters, papers, and parcels 
from a place called Sulndgram, distant about a 
mile only from Dum-Dun, are delivered only twice a week, viz. on Mondays 
and Thursdays, at the latter place, resulting in the greatest inconvenience to 
people, especially where court summonses or notices are concerned requiring 
attendance on acertain day. Itis hoped the Post Master General will 
remedy this state of things. 
33. The Sangbdd. Purnochandradoya complains that no drinking-  ssxozap Porm. 
water is to be had after 4p. M., which is &@ Jase isin, 1070. 
uPP'y matter of the greatest importance to Hindus, 
as they are always in need of water for 
domestic as well as religious purposes. If it be said that there isa great 
waste, then let proper precautions be taken to prevent it. It does not 
do to punish all for the sins of afew. As we cannot rule this country 
without the aid of the sdhibs, so let us get together and form ourselves into 
a society to look into this matter and other affairs, and advise thereon. 


Som Paaxask, 
June 17th, 1878. 


The Dum-Dum Post Office. 
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